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tended some mystic allusion in this snapping asunder ot a thread 
associated, metaphorically, with the maiden's future happiness. 
The composition is graceful. 



MARIE ANTOINETTE ON HER WAY TO THE PLACE 
OF EXECUTION. 

Engraved by H. Balding, from the Statue by Lord Ronald Gower. 

Among the members of families of " gentle blood " who by 
their talents have shed a lustre on Art as well as on themselves, 
there is no name standing higher than that of the sculptor Lord 
Ronald Gower, a younger scion of the Sutherland family, who has 
latterly made himself remarkably conspicuous by his very clever 
sculptural works, which during the last four or five years have 
received marked attention when exhibited at the London Royal 
Academy. His lordship's statue of the unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
nette—the courageous and devoted wife of Louis XVI. of France, 



whose fate she shared on the scaffold at the hands of the lowest 
of the revolutionists and regicides, though not till after the death 
of the King — was contributed last year to the exhibition of the 
Academy, where it received the recognition due to it, and found 
scarcely less acceptance than did his more striking, because more 
dramatic, figure of the dying French soldier which had for its 
title " La Garde meurt, et ne se rend pas." 

The sculptor has imparted a dignity approaching to the sublime 
to the daughter of the Emperor Francis I., as she leaves her prison, 
on that 1 6th of October, 1793, looking with pitiful contempt on 
the wretched rabble surrounding the tumbrel or cart which is to 
convey her to the place of execution. Marie Antoinette during all 
her troubles showed herself every inch a queen ; her courage re- 
mained unshaken, and her heroic fortitude won the admiration, 
and often disarmed the malice, of those of her enemies who were 
not utterly brutalised. In the stately figure Lord Gower has pro- 
duced we recognise the embodiment of many of the noble qualities 
of the daughter of Austria, as they are recorded in the history of 
the great French Revolution of the last century. 



POETRY OF ART. 




ESSING fulfilled an idea of Simonides in " fighting 
with all antiquity." Nor did the earlier author 
himself escape being held up to the public by 
the virile German as a propagator of fallacious 
notions that had tended to mislead ancient opi- 
nion. The tendency that had remained for the 
most part unchecked before the production of his 
"Laocoon" in Germany, had been directed not by one but many 
successive writers. Concerning the one referred to, Lessing's lan- 
guage is, "That the dazzling antithesis of Simonides, that painting 
is dumb poetry, and poetry eloquent painting, is so brilliant in its 
true side that we think it necessary to overlook the want of preci- 
sion and the falseness that accompany it." Sculpture was equally 
included in this notion, and examples have been no less constantly 
drawn from the plastic art than from that of colouring to point 
the arguments of different writers on the subject. Before the con- 
clusion of his work, Lessing had found opportunity to note the 
moderation with which the ancients had generally treated of the 
bonds of union existing between painting and poetry. The idea 
of a parallel between the two arts is to be found stated in a great 
variety of forms by the old Greek and Latin writers, and those of 
a later age. Possibly it may not have commenced with the ancient 
Grecian, but at an even remoter period in the existence of Art. 
One knows not how far back a sentiment like this might be traced, 
or how sometimes it may have been coexistent in diverse lands. 
We may borrow an idea in such a matter from the frequent mono- 
theism discovered by religious learning. It is not impossible that, 
with the power of knowledge, the birthplace of some such theory 
as this might be found in Egypt, which claimed to have cherished 
Art six thousand years before its introduction into Greece — that 
assertion which Pliny called " a vain boast." It is easy to attribute 
an early origin to this form of thought, because it is not one 
grounded in deep and precise knowledge ; but rather comes at 
once naturally from perception and feeling without former process 
of the reasoning activity. Painting and poetry are no sooner in- 
troduced than even the untrained intellect may perceive that each 
has its source in the beautiful, and that the result of each is the 
conferring of pleasure. Thus far, at least, the crude inference of 
similarity would be extended. It is the raisonnetnent anssi prompt 
que le coup d'ceil. The idea is no worse than vagary that in the 
minds of Bazaleel and Aholiab, whose works are described in Exo- 
dus, there might perchance have dawned a thought not unlike one 
in which Apelles and Protogenes are found concurring in their 
time. If the Greeks gained their knowledge of Art from Prome- 
theus or the Lydian Gyges, may not either Prometheus or the 
Lydian Gyges be without perilous conjecture supposed to have had 
notions of principles in Art corresponding to those afterwards 
discussed by classical writers ? If rather, as some maintain, the 



Chaldeans practised Art previous to any knowledge of it by the 
Egyptians, there is little to bar a possibility of their sages having 
perceived a relationship of Art-delineation and poetical descrip- 
tion. Or may not the idea of affinity have existed among the 
Ethiopians if, as Diodorus affirms, they first were acquainted with 
Art, and imparted their knowledge of it to the Chaldeans ? One 
of Vasari's notions of the origin of design would suggest finally 
another step, and introduce hypothetical views of antediluvian Art. 
nay, Art from the moment of man's creation, and therefore, too, 
possible principles of the beautiful held by Eve and by Adam. 
For this author was firmly convinced that the beginning of Art 
must rightly be dated from the moment when the Most High de- 
scended to earth, and created man, "and thus unveiled with the 
beauties of creation the first form of sculpture and of painting. 
For from this man, as from a true model, were copied by slow 
degrees (we may not venture to affirm the contrary) statues and 
sculptures, the difficulties of varied attitude, the flowing lines of 
contour, and in the first paintings, whatever these may have been, 
the softness, harmony, and that concord in discord whence result 
light and shade." This fanciful writer again assures us that it is 
" easy to believe that the first of mankind, in whom Nature and 
intellect were all the more perfect in proportion as they were less 
removed from their first origin and divine parentage — that these 
men, having Nature for their guide, and the unsullied purity of 
their fresh intelligence for their master, with the beautiful model 
of the world for their exemplar, should have given birth to these 
most noble arts, and from a small beginning, ameliorating them by 
slow degrees, should have conducted them finally to perfection." 
No one will find difficulty in believing that the beginning was small 
enough, and that the degrees of amelioration were slow; but 
many hesitate in forming an opinion in regard to the effects of 
"fresh intelligence " in such a case. Granting inspiration to the 
first unsullied beings, we may still feel some reasonable doubt of 
their knowledge of processes. We must all certainly agree with 
Vasari in an underlying principle concerned with such statements, 
namely, that whatever capacity has ever developed itself in man, 
its germs were established at the outset of human existence with 
that breath by which he became a living soul. In the absence of 
facts our imagination can fix as readily upon one early time as an- 
other for that conscious starting to life of the latent force, the mo- 
ment when the artistic idea, obscure within the spirit, waiting its 
hour of delivery, came definitely to be known in its representations. 
We must give it up, that past which runs dimly beyond the utmost 
seeking. 

With Eastern literature — all the lost and the preserved — among 
our familiar possessions, we should, no doubt, all along have dis- 
covered other meanings to modify historic significances accepted. 
The Grecian has had an advantage with us from mingling his 
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thoughts into our daily conceptions and discourse. Were Aris- 
totle's written wisdom second hand, it would pass chiefly in the 
world, no doubt, as an original blaze from flint and steel of his 
individual philosophy. 

To old Grecian thinkers, theories of the beautiful were as natu- 
ral as the love of it was to the people ; in the words of Winckel- 
mann, " Philosophy gave her hand to Art, and breathed into the 
forms of it no common soul." One will observe that few of the 
old writers neglected to deal in some manner with these subjects. 
These ancient writers on Art have been arranged in the following 
classes by a German author (Miiller, in " Ancient Art and its Re- 
mains ") : i. Artists who communicated rules of their art and 
reflections on works of excellence. 2. Historical enquirers into the 
history of artists. 3. Periegetic authors who describe remarkable 
objects in places famed for Art. 4. Sophists who took occasion 
for rhetorical compositions from works of Art. 5. Learned col- 
lectors. It will be noticed that this classification provides no place 
for the philosophical writers not artists, unless our German author 
intended to include these universally as sophists. Poets are, more- 
over, not represented in the plan, except such of them as might 
fall into the third division ; didactic poets — whom, however, some 
regard as no poets at all — would not be included. Parrhasius, 
Euphranor, and Apelles, wrote philosophically of the art they 
practised. Pliny is a familiarly-known representative of the sec- 
ond class, who may as properly also be referred to the periegetes ; 
so likewise of Pausanias. Polemon was a thoroughly learned and 
distinguished writer of the periegetic class. Philostratus has been 
sometimes referred to as one of the sophistical writers of his age ; 
his dictum on the theory of a relationship between the arts is 
marked by candour, and displays no excessive consciousness of 
rhetoric. " On a serious consideration of this matter," he says, 
" it will be found that the art of painting has a wonderful affinity 
with that of poetry ; and that there is betwixt them a certain com- 
mon imagination." The statement is less absolute than that of 
Simonides ; its author, as was common with earlier Greeks than 
himself, avoided extreme moods of the judgment. 

The " De Arte Graphica " of Du Fresnoy — a French artist long 
resident in Rome and Venice — made its appearance in 1658, after 
the author's death. It was translated from Latin into French by 
De Piles, who accompanied his version with remarks on the work. 
A prose translation of this poem, made by Dryden, is included in 
his works. A metrical version was made by Mason, and assigned 
a place by Reynolds in a volume of his discourses. It is an elabo- 
rate work, said to have taken its author twenly years to complete. 
It was to this circumstance Pope alluded in his lines to Jervas on 
the subject : — 

u How finished with illustrious toil appears 
This small, well-polished gem, the work of years ! " 

The poem commences with these words : — 

" Ut pictura poesis erit similisque poesi 
Sit pictura " — 

words which some of the critics have fallen upon, and chosen to 
regard as partial plagiarism from similar Horatian lines. It will 
be observed how close a coincidence of sentiment exists between 
these words and the quotation before cited from Simonides. From 
a great number of instances like this in literature we learn at length 
how common from first to last had been the notion of resemblance 
of poetry and painting, until, in the last century, the legitimate 
province of each of the two arts was so distinctly indicated by the 
powerful analysis of the author of the " Laocoon." Winckelmann 
had already been an uncommon power, recognised in this form of 
German literature, and Mengs was his frequent oracle. At this 
time Lessing advances. He is a clergyman's son, and early fami- 
liar with logical processes of thought. He had become a tutor 
who learns how to set ideas before others. We find him in charge 
of a library, acquainted with the learned of all periods. He is 
full of a vital power of intellect, and an impulse not content to 
lack the exercise of its full strength ; the gaming-table entices him 
sometimes, and affords an issue for the exuberant force. In cer- 
tain prevailing theories of the arts he discovers something to be 
overthrown, and enters upon that scene ; he has a divination of 
coming triumph, and bears that consciousness in his manner. 
What vigour you may behold in him ; what a wide-ranged glance, 
and what precision of detailed notice ! He takes a measuring-rod 



to everything he meets with ; he exhibits dexterity in such pro- 
cesses, and in the summing up of values obliges you to fall in 
with him. He is matchless in his turns of convincing logic. He 
is fond of Winckelmann, but would on no account spare him. His 
qualities are of the robust order, and he has a keen satisfaction in 
displaying the fulness of their power. At the instant of his ap- 
pearance he closes so nervously with Winckelmann as to excite us 
curiously. The first movement of this skilled and valiant logician 
tells vividly. Singling out the Laocoon for a ground of theories, 
he has the sympathy of all, to begin with ; it is an objective point 
to engage different minds, whether able or not to follow logical 
and highly-evolved conceptions. The grand Laocoon, with its 
ever -clouding mystery, is again before us — the Laocoon pro- 
tected by destiny, yet unlightened by the torch of history : — 

11 Divinse simulacrum artis nee docta vetustas 
Nobilius spectabat opus, nunc celsa revisit 
Exemptum tenebris redivivae maenia Romae." 

One almost holds his breath following Lessing's lightning ad- 
vance upon the theory of Winckelmann that the Laocoon, in its 
absence of such intensity of painful expression as might be expect- 
ed, is meant to realise the motives of simplicity and grandeur held 
by the ancient Greeks to be the proper qualities of the soul. Op- 
posed to such ideas, Homeric and other writings are skilfully held 
up by this far-searching intellect, to show that ancient Grecian 
heroes, however elevated their character above human nature, yet 
remain true to it as far as regards the sensation of pain and suffer- 
ing, or the expression of such feeling. He finds them indulging in 
tears, in cries, and in execrations. He observes how Philoctetes 
moans in his suffering, that Ajax cries aloud, and that the dying 
Hercules shrieks so frightfully that " the Locrian hills and the Eu- 
bcean rocks reecho to his cries." Of these people he judges that 
" in their actions they, are beings of a superior mould ; in their 
feelings they are simple men." He conceives that the expression 
of suffering was not, according to the notions of the ancient 
Greeks, incompatible with grandeur of soul, and that, therefore, no 
fear of diminishing this elevation of character is likely to have 
been the restraining influence with the artist who rendered the 
story of the Laocoon in marble with less emphasis of the expres- 
sion of pain than the poet has given it. He has, then, to account 
in another manner for the difference between the work of the artist 
and the picture given by Virgil. The reason of this variation of 
treatment, observable in the creation of the poet and that of the 
sculptor, is apparent to him in what he takes to be the primary 
law of the arts of design among the ancients. It is a no less ele- 
mental point of divergence between our German writers than this: 
that while the ancient Greek works of Art show Winckelmann that 
the prime law concerned in their production was a noble simplicity 
and majestic composure, to Lessing's mind they signify, first of all, 
the principle of beauty. He says : " The Greek artist portrayed 
nothing but beauty ; and even beauty, when of an ordinary or in- 
ferior character, could only occasionally allure him, or served him 
for practice and recreation alone. He aimed at enchanting the 
beholders by embodying in his work the perfections of the chosen 
object of imitation. His genius was of too lofty a cast to permit 
him to offer to his spectators the mere cold enjoyment which springs 
from the contemplation of a well-caught resemblance, or from ad- 
miration of the artist's skill. The dearest and noblest end of his 
ambition, in the prosecution of his art, was to attain what he con- 
sidered its only legitimate object." 

One finds no difficulty in remembering many notable examples 
in the history of Art to uphold all that Lessing has to say in refe- 
rence to this point. We have the knowledge from different writers 
that not a lady in all antiquity was so beautiful as the ' Helen ' by 
Zeuxis, for which work the beauties of five beautiful Grecian virgins 
combined to afford a model. ' The Venus of Cnidus ' by Praxi- 
teles, and the ' Minerva ' of Phidias, were incomparable in nature. 
Nor did breathing beauty reach the perfection of the ' Venus ' of 
Apelles, that — 

41 Triumph and boast of Grecian painter's art." 

So of heroes represented by the ancient artist. 

This prevailing idea of the inseparableness of Art from the high- 
est conceptions of beauty manifests itself in allusions of writers to 
works of Art, when they wished to designate the traits of some 
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beautiful object. Dryden notices how Ovid, seeking to express the 
beauty of Cyllarus, the fairest of the Centaurs, celebrates him as 
next in perfection to the most admirable statues : — 

" A pleasing vigour his fair face expressed ; 
His neck, his hands, his shoulders, and his breast, 
Did next in gracefulness and beauty stand 
To breathing figures of the sculptor's hand." 

Tracing this ruling idea through the entire realm of Art-crea- 
tion, Lessing finds it easy to account for the subdued agony of the 
Laocoon. He builds his argumenlal structure like the pyramid : it 
is a Cheops in Art-philosophy. Powerful always, he once in a 
while exhibits a prejudice : he does not notice the existence of some 
facts not necessary to his purpose, though bearing directly on the 
matter treated of; his assertions occasionally go too far; when he 
judges that the range of the poet is unlimited, he would probably 
have his meaning restricted to the idea of comparison. He notices 
that the field of the artist's imitation widens in modern times, that 
truth and expression become great motives in Art, and that beau- 
ty, once the supreme law, is one among other principles. This 
does not appear to suggest to him what is obvious, as well as a 
right deduction from premises of his own ; for, since truth and ex- 
pression are the laws of poetry, if painting has at any time increased 
her range to the extent of becoming more concerned with these 
principles, the parallel between the two arts has thereby grown a 
truer one : and the likeness increases in proportion to the degree 
in which painting comes to be governed by such influences. We 
then perceive that the degree of similarity between the arts is vari- 
able; that the amount of variability depends on the scope taken by 
one and by the other art at different epochs. It seems somewhat 
strange that Lessing should not have noted this condition of the 
subject when he has set before us two classes of reasons which 
lead us to the perception of it ; first he saysas regards the painter : 
"'Who would be at the pains to paint you, when nobody would 
choose to look at you ? ' — is the address of an ancient epigramma- 
tist to an individual notorious for his deformity. Many a modern 
artist would say : ' No matter how ugly the man is, I am ready to 
paint him. Though nobody wants to see the object itself, my pic- 
ture will still be looked at ; not, I grant, on account of the sub- 
ject it exhibits, but as a specimen of my skill, in delineating with 
accuracy so hideous a creature.' " Later he offers us facts which 
are fitted for building up our notion on the other side — the conside- 
ration, namely, that modern dramatic poets are inclined to avoid 
violent expressions of pain in Nature. How great, indeed, the dif- 
ference in Art between the time when Louis XIV., entering his 
art-gallery, cried, " Take away those low fellows ! " and at that 
ancient period when the law of the Thebans ordained the imitation 
of the beautiful alone, and inflicted a fine for the delineation of 
anything repugnant to the sight ! How many modern painters, 
seeking truth and expression, would of old have been classed with 
Pyreicus, the " Rhyparographos " of his contemporaries — the filth- 
painter ! 

There must constantly remain all the difference arising from a 
reference to the element of time which Lessing indicates with such 
extraordinary power. His illustration of this part of the subject is 
admirably made by a comparison of the pictures by Homer of Pan- 
darus drawing the bow, and that of the carousing gods assembled 
in council. Let us note his words in explanation of the reason why 
one only of these pictures is fitted for the use of the artist : 
" Though both, in so far as they are visible subjects, are equally 
adapted for painting, yet there is this essential difference between 
them, that the one is a progressive action, the several parts of 
which develope themselves one by one in the course of time, while 
the other, on the contrary, is a fixed subject, the various parts of 
which are exhibited closely connected in space. If, then, the signs 
which pa # inters employ as their means of imitation can only be com- 
bined in space, and are totally inapplicable to time, it follows that 
progressive actions, as such, cannot be included among the subjects 
proper for the pencil, which must be confined to actions that are 
. simultaneous, or to mere figures which indicate an action by their 
positions." Our German critic conceives time to be the sphere of 
the poet, and space that of the painter ; he finds the legitimate sub- 
jects of painting to be coexistent bodies, while actions are suited 
to poetical representation. He illustrates the impropriety of de- 
tailed delineations of bodily objects in poetry, and observes the 



practice of Homer in painting only progressive actions. On the 
other hand, he regards it an encroachment of the painter on the 
territory of the poet to represent events of two distinct points of 
time in the same picture, as was done by Titian in giving on one 
canvas the whole story of the Prodigal Son. His view of the mat- 
ter is further stated as follows : — 

" All bodies, however, exist in time as well as in space. It is their 
nature to endure, and at each separate moment of their duration 
they may appear under a different aspect and in new combinations. 
Each of these momentary appearances and combinations is the ef- 
fect of one which has preceded, and may be the cause of one which 
is to follow ; it will thus form the centre of an action. Painting 
may, therefore, represent actions, but it can only be by intimation, 
through means of bodies. Actions, on the other hand, cannot 
exist of themselves, but must depend on certain conditions. In so 
far, then, as these conditions are bodies, or are regarded as such, 
poetry also delineates bodies, but it will only be by intimation, 
through means of actions. The painter can only employ, in his 
compositions of coexisting bodies, one single moment of the action, 
and he must therefore select, as far as possible, that which is at 
once expressive of the past and pregnant with the future. In like 
manner the poet, in his consecutive imitations, can employ but one 
single attribute of bodies, and must therefore select that which 
awakens the most sensible image of the body under that particu- 
lar aspect which he has chosen to represent. On this principle is 
founded the rule of unity in the pictorial epithets of the poet, and 
of parsimony in his delineations of bodily objects." 

Such ideas are in a manner allied to a thought of Kant, that the 
artistic representation is a representation properly so called — exhibi- 
lio, and not a characterism like language, which is only means for 
the reproduction of notions, and does not immediately represent 
them; and another deeply -learned critic has noticed that "the 
artistic idea is never an idea in the ordinary sense, inasmuch as the 
latter is a frame into which different phenomena may fit, whereas 
the artistic idea must stand in the most intimate agreement with 
the work, and therefore must itself be altogether particular ; hence, 
also, the idea of a work of Art can never be rendered in a tho- 
roughly satisfactory manner by language, which is merely the ex- 
pression of ideas or notions." 

Thus do we discover how inherent principles of Art reveal them- 
selves to different minds. To whom any truth is first known, or 
partly known, is the privilege of none to prove. A thought-pro- 
duct is set down for us, and we do not commonly find it neces- 
sary to enquire the origin of even the immediate factors. A 
whole race may be engaged in the computation, and, when one 
carries the last figure and announces the result, we give him the 
credit of finding it ab initio. 

Lessing observes that Virgil's Laocoon may shriek, and that, 
though this trait taken separately might be displeasing to us, its 
effect loses its individual impression by other actions made to 
precede and to follow it, since the poet is not obliged to concen- 
trate his representation into a single moment of time ; and that 
the Laocoon of the sculptor may not be permitted to shriek, since 
transitory effects become permanently fixed by Art. This notion, 
too, runs back into Greece, nor is it our privilege to fix it there. 
We are certain, at least, that Parrhasius, who had painted a pic- 
ture of Philoctetes, was addressed in the following lines by the 
poet Glaucus : — 

41 Your art, ingenious painter, can renew 
The hero's sorrows and his death-like hue ; 
Trace in the hollow eye the lingering tear, 
That speaks in silence all his inward care. 
Cease, artist, though thy skill we all commend : 
Must Philoctetes' misery never end ? " 

In these words, had Lessing been familiar with them, he would 
have discovered therein likewise a meaning of service to his the- 
ory regarding the primary law of Art among the Greeks ; for 
these poetical allusions show us that the Philoctetes of Parrha- 
sius was not the Philoctetes of Sophocles, shrieking from the vio- 
lence of his torment ; and that the artist exhibited only such sub- 
dued expressions of suffering as the tear, and the pallor which 
overspread the hero's face. So of Medea, whom Timomachus 
chose not to engage forever in the murder of her children, but 
represented, rather, a short time before that sacrifice to jealous 
rage, with — 
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" Tears in each threat — a threat in every tear." 

It is shown, also, by Antiphilus of Byzantium, how this choice 
of time is anciently regarded : — 

" The dread suspense I praise, the critic cries ; 
Here all the judgment, all the pathos lies ; 
To stain with filial blood the guilty scene, 
Had marred the artist, but became the queen*" 

In like manner Perses alludes to this immutable trait of Art. 
The erection of a monument to a daughter is the occasion for the 
lines : — 

" Unblest Mnasilla ! — On this speaking tomb 
What means the type of emblematic gloom ? 
Thy lost Callirhoe we here survey, 
Just as she moaned her ebbing life away, 
Just as the death-mists o'er her eyelids fell, 
In those maternal arms she loved so well. 
There, too, the speechless father sculptured stands, 
That cherished head supporting with his hands. 
Alas ! alas ! — thus grief is made to flow 
A ceaseless stream — eternity of woe." 

It seems possible that a very rigid analysis of the question 
might prove Lessing and Winckelmann less essentially separated in 
their theories than they supposed themselves or than others have 
considered them to be. For was not beauty, according to the 
Greek idea, one with greatness of soul — their " flower of virtue ? " 
The desideratum of human being was no less than mens sana in 
corpore sano : one perfection without the other was not to be de- 
sired or looked for. Have not these modern investigators fixed 
their gaze on different points of the same object, confusing identi- 
fication by so simple a mischance ? The scrutiny of one, let us 
say, is directed to an essence traced in its manifestations ; that of 
the other to the elemental germs of the essence, traced out in 
their combination, through the same expression also. 

On the origin of the Laocoon their opinions were equally op- 
posed— Winckelmann referring the work to ancient Greece, and 
Lessing conceiving it to have belonged to the period of the Roman 
emperors, and to have been a copy from Virgil's poem. The truth 
of this matter, whatever that might be, involves, therefore, the 
question of invention, which Lessing regards as the preeminent 
merit of the poet, while execution is that of the artist. By Dryden 
invention was regarded as the first part of painting also ; this wri- 
ter's notions in these matters are, however, entitled to no great con- 
sideration, since his essay containing them is altogether as superfi- 



cial as might be expected from the fact which he mentions of its 
having been begun and finished in twelve mornings. The inven- 
tion of the artist may in part consist in an adaptation of the poet's 
invention. 

In his " Tableaux tires de l'lliade," the Comte de Caylus de- 
cides that " on est toujours convent! que, plus un poeme fournis- 
sait d'images et d'actions, plus il avait de superiorite en poesie." 
Lessing vigorously combats this notion, and the censure of Milton 
involved in it. He finds no proper test of the merit of a poem in 
its fitness for painting, and observes that not a few of the finest 
pictures of Homer offer no subject for the painter ; he is able at 
this point, with extraordinary precision, to indicate that supremacy 
does not of necessity belong to qualities of a subject for the ma- 
terial picture over other qualities rich in poesy though unsuited 
to painting. He stands, one may say, as the witness of the poets, 
to attest the divineness of their meanings, which the material pic- 
ture must forever fail to signify. No longer the equal mate of the 
painter, the poet is exalted by him to a higher sphere, where, like 
a god, he chooses at will of all things. When from poetic phan- 
tasiae the painter has drawn all that will serve his art, this writer 
can find for us in the remainder as many and as splendid poetical 
pictures. 

Because Lessing has so successfully demonstrated the illusory 
nature of some once-supposed bonds between the arts, one may 
all the more be able to discern with definiteness those cords which 
really do unite them vitally. Twin worlds are these, each affecting 
each, and each upheld by independent forces of their everlasting 
sun. In the study of poetry with reference to the idea of its rela- 
tion to Art, it will be noticed that poems with such associations 
may be grouped into several different classes — the division being 
based on the nature of their connection with painting and sculp- 
ture. We may consider the most important of these classes to 
be that poetry which has furnished the artist with themes, that 
which includes those grand epic phantasiae which have led Art to 
its loftiest undertakings. Second to this will be ranged poetical 
descriptions of work of Art ; of this variety we shall discover so 
wide and fruitful a field as to be convinced that the poet has drawn 
his subject from the artist with scarcely less frequency than the 
artist has copied the poet's pictorial descriptions. Didactic poetry 
of Art will be properly assigned to still another section of the plan. 
There will remain poems interspersed with Art-allusions, those of 
a personal kind relating to artists, and poems written by artists. 

E. T. Lander. 
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CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART. 




HE annual clearing out from the Capitol by Con- 
gress of all Art-works not owned by Govern- 
ment has sent to the Corcoran Gallery, at Wash- 
ington, an interesting piece of modern sculpture. 
It is the life-size, recumbent statue in marble of 
' The Dying Tecumseh,' who was killed in the 
battle of the Thames in 1813, it is supposed by 
Colonel (afterwards Vice-President) R. M. Johnson. It was exe- 
cuted by Pettrich in Rio de Janeiro, in 1856, from a cast made 
when Pettrich was in Washington, in 1836. The owner brought 
it here in i860, and it was placed in the Capitol in 1869. Pettrich 
was a German sculptor in Washington forty years ago, and, 
though never thought an eminent artist, executed several busts, 
casts of which, such as those of Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Benton, 
and others, now in the Smithsonian Institution, attest great fidelity 
of likeness. He subsequently went to Brazil, thence to .Rome, 
where he died, and where his family now live. It has lain on 
the floor of the dark crypt under the Rotunda of the Capitol — its 
back to the dim light of a dirty window — unknown to many, 
glanced at by few, studied by none — the despised receptacle of 
dust, old quids, and tobacco-spittle ; with one ear badly clipped by 
a Centennial visitor, who, not being able to take the noble savage's 
marble scalp, bore off the above fragment as a souvenir of the Cen- 



tennial ear ! Though not enjoying such a position in the Corco- 
ran Gallery as it deserves, and will eventually have, its present 
cleanliness, elevation, and relief by maroon hangings, disclose its 
merits. Up to this time it was generally supposed to be merely of 
plaster. Tecumseh is represented in a half-recumbent posture. 
His body rests against a tree-stump, with the head thrown back 
in the crotch of a broken limb, and the face upturned in full relief, 
showing the effect of death in the fallen jaw and drooping eyelids. 
The half-bent right arm and hand, loosely holding the staff of the 
tomahawk, for a while support him. The bare, brawny chest, 
tattooed with a coiled rattlesnake, seems to heave with its last 
convulsive suspiration ; and the left hand, escaping from the folds 
of his robe, rests powerless upon the sheathed knife. The legs are 
crossed at the ankles. 

After examining this curious work, the thought occurs how very 
near it came to be a fine example of modern sculpture. Its ge- 
neral design, its Indian character, and moribund expression, are 
unexceptionable ; but their effect is impaired by the heavy masses 
of unnecessary drapery and dress. A bit of robe over the tree- 
stump, a breech-cloth, and leggings from the knee, would have 
been the ample and appropriate costume for an Indian warrior- 
chief stripped and armed for a fight, particularly on a warm day. 
Hence, instead of an artistic display of nude flanks and thighs, 



